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PrRIcE | 


| familiar facts in human life. 


THE CREDIT-SYSTEM. 


In relation to one of the monster bankruptcies of the 
last few months—that of a house [‘castle of cards’ 
were a better term] engaged in the production of a 
class of female finery, and which leaves the world 
some hundreds of thousands of pounds minus—it is 
notorious that the house, during its existence, was 
an utter pest to all other people engaged in the 
same business, by reason of its practice of underselling. 
The case is an apt illustration of the beauties of the 
credit-system. The trade was conducted mainly on 
the credit and at the risk of a set of innocent, unthink- 
ing people, constituting what was called the Western 
Bank—spread desolation around among its compeers, 
who traded on their own risk—and now the bank 
shareholders have to make good, in solid cash, to their 
own impoverishment, the ideal capital which enabled a 
company of rash men to speculate for a small chance 
in their own favour against a certainty of loss to 
others. ‘There is nothing in the case beyond the most 
When a man works 
upon money of his own, he proceeds with caution, and 
the best exercise of judgment that is in his power. 
Give him other people’s money to do as he likes with, 
and he makes it spin. It is not therefore surprising 
that three or four hundred thousand pounds of a bank’s 
money, intrusted to an adventurer, should, in the first 
place, do a good deal of harm in the spending, and 
finally be lost. 

The case leads to a view of the whole credit-system, 
which it were well to daguerreotype on the public 
mind. Carried to such extremes as we have seen 
lately, it promotes wasteful, mischievous, and un- 
successful business, and suffers a fearful penalty in 
itself. There is, however, another view of it. 

There is such a thing as a tolerably good business 
conducted mainly on the- basis of credit, though 
likewise with injurious results. We can state a case 
by way of illustration. An ingenious and accom- 
plished man was in business as a publisher. He 
planned and superintended the preparation of many 
excellent books. But his speculations were too great 
for his means. He had consequently to buy paper 
from wholesale stationers at perhaps twenty per cent. 
above ready-money prices. He had to give large 
percentages to bill-discounters. He had to take in 
partners, who, for the sake of small advances, drew a 
large share of profits. All the natural and proper 
fruits of many years of laborious industry were thus 
absorbed, and large losses incurred besides, and this 
really able and ingenious man ended as poor as he 
began. It is strictly a normal case. Where banks 


or other capitalists advance money expressly to carry 
on a business, they are not without a view to their 
own interests. They see to get good advantages from 
their loans, and usually succeed in licking up the cream 
of any concern they are connected with. It is only 
when they inflate the wind-bag too much, that they 
suffer as the Western Bank shareholders now do. 
*Twas a riskful trade, giving large returns so far as 
successful, but involving great risks also—so, when 
the business was carried to excess, nine per cent. on 
shares was suddenly exchanged for loss of whole capital 
and a third more. 

The credit-system involves, then, an usurious element 
besides. We have come of Jate years to give legal 
sanction to what in former times was regarded as a 
kind of robbery. It now appears right that men 
should be allowed to take as much interest for their 
money as lenders are willing to give, it being assumed 
that a lender will only give what it is for his own 
good to give. Yet there is a natural sentiment against 
usury—it always looks like oppression. And, surely 
if any one makes a richly gainful trade to himself by 
holding out temptations to the illusory hopes of poor 
men, thriving upon the very necessities into which his 
fellow-creatures have fallen, ultimately in most cases 
making his mickle more at the expense of the little 
which poverty possesses—the natural sentiment, the 
sentiment on which former laws against usury were 
based, is justified. We may at least be entitled to 
say: It is a bad business for poor Lazarus, and it were 
to be wished that he would not thus put himself in 
Dives’s power. It is, at the utmost, one of those 
things which the law finds it convenient to leave alone, 
but which are nevertheless condemned by the natural 
sense of what is just between man and man. 

It appears, then, that business on the credit-system 
is, in the most favourable circumstances, injurious 
to the borrowing party, and, in the less favourable 
circumstances, ruinous to the lending party or the 
extender of credit. In the measure of the extent to 
which it is carried, business will become a hollow, 
deceptious, unsatisfactory affair ; artificial difficulties 
will be found obstructing the industrious man working 
on realised means; agonising competitions, leading to 
adulterations and all other kinds of safe tricks and 
cheats, will arise; only a few, unusually dexterous or 
fortunate, or who are in possession of special advant- 
ages for conducting a lucrative business, will find 
themselves thriving. In short, the unavoidable result 


of such a system will be exactly that condition of 
things which we see in the commercial world—so full 
of disappointment and vexation to all well-meaning 
and pure-hearted men—and we may therefore well 
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| believe that to the credit-system, in a great degree, 
this very condition of things is owing. 

We are able to present the case of a firm which for 
‘many years acted, in a kindred business, on the 
‘opposite principle to that pursued by the publisher 
|above alluded to. It from the beginning proceeded on 
‘the ready-money principle. The results of one adven- 
|ture were made the basis on which another was built. 
|No adventure was entered upon without a previous 
| ascertainment of there being ample means of carrying 
it out, whether it should be a success or a failure. 
| The principal materials employed were settled for in 
cash every month. Not a single bill was ever accepted 
| by the firm, and it scarcely ever discounted any that 
| were receivable. There consequently was no anxiety 
| about the conducting of the business. Extra time and 
| energy, which other men of business spend in financier- 
ing—a kind of occupation wholly unprofitable—were 
devoted by the members of this firm to the studies 
and accomplishments calculated to raise men in the 
| esteem of their fellow-creatures. The business moved 
slowly on at first, but it never misgave or relapsed, 
notwithstanding both troubles and losses from con- 
signees who unhappily acted on a different principle; 
and after a considerable series of years it attained great 
| magnitude, while yet resting on perfectly solid founda- 
tions. Here, in short, was an example of a rational 
career in commerce—no straining, no making of need- 
less difficulties, no waste of time on work leading to 
nothing, rewards reaped by the workers, instead of being 
abstracted by horse-leech sleeping-partners and bill- 
discounters, a rationally enjoyable and even dignified 
life attained, instead of one of incessant degrading care 
and worry ending in disappointment—and all through 
one simple principle—that of working on one’s own, 
instead of another's capital. What a contrast! When 
we duly consider such a case as an example of what 
commercial life may be made when right principles are 


| followed, what can we do but wonder at once at the 
| simplicity of the right course, and the perseverance of 
portion 


so large a of the community in the wrong 
one ? 

To realise such a course as this, however, there must 
be—as there was in the firm in question—patience 
with the slender means and the narrow profits at first. 
The besetting sin of commercial men is over-eagerness 
—excessive haste to be rich. It is indeed a striking 
feature of the commercial mind, both in this country 
and in America, that, instead of a just and honest 
pride in business as the worthy occupation of a life, 
there appears a restless desire to be quit of it. Men 
are seen striving to effect a competency by one lucky 
stroke, or by a few years of brilliant practice—any- 
thing to escape from business, as if it were either a 
thing ordinarily calling for an intolerable self-sacrifice 
or a path of perils in which there could be no peace. 
Now there are some who are impelled in these demon- 
strations by ambition for fine living or the éclat of 
wealth ; but we as often see great gambling speculators 
living very plainly, and evidently incapable of filling a 
station of wealth and dignity, or of enjoying it. The 
more prevalent cause of the over-eagerness is an uneasy 
sense of the risks, harassments, and disappointments 
attending a commercial career—the evils, in fact, which 
spring from this very credit-system. The merchant 
pines under the terrors of his distant ventures, from 
which the returns may be nil; the shopkeeper, finding 
himself pinched by the foolish competition raised 
around him through credit, longs to be in any safe 
haven and at rest. These are the true general causes 
of the over-eagerness for great successes, as contrasted 
with moderate returns from sober diligence and appli- 
cation. It comes all back to this wicked credit-system 
—this sluice of continual drainage from the good 
labour going on in the world. If men would enter 
upon business in calmness and patience, keeping clear 


of credit, realising to themselves that work is the only | 
real source of wealth, and that the saved products of | 
one piece of work are the only true foundation for | 
another and another; if, while so acting, they would | 
be content to live frugally till the easy overplus of | 
realised means enables them to take those indulgences | 
which are their proper and fitting reward; one half of | 
the proverbial cares of the world would be spared, 
merchandise would be entered on as a path of pleasant- | 
ness, and the merchant would, generally speaking, be | 
a far more honour-worthy being than he is. 

Let us hope to see, for the future, a great restriction | 
put upon the credit-system. There has just been a | 
palpable loss to the British community of fifty millions 
by the bankruptcies of one crisis, the proper close of a | 
course in which trade has been degraded to a gambling | 
speculation, and infinite troubles and difficulties have | 
been spread throughout the industrial world. We must | 
see to arrange that no such thing can happen again to | 
the same extent. As individuals, let us try to clear our | 
minds of monetary fallacies, such as that of enlarged | 
and unrestricted issues of paper-money, the equal 
importance of having credit as having money, the 
wastefulness of keeping gold in the coffers of the | 
Bank of England, and so forth. And let us each 
try to keep our own transactions reasonably near 
the limit of our realised capital. Let us resist the 
Siren Credit when she holds out her allurements. 
Neither let us be too easily led by sympathy for 
young and rising traders, to help them to a degree 
of ‘ accommodation’ likely to prove their bane. 

There must—for the restoration of a right system of 
things—be a change in the popular conceptions, and 
the constitutional arrangements, as to banks. The 
legitimate business of these establishments is to 
act as a medium in payments, and give a merely 
temporary accommodation of credit on the basis of | 
actual goods and real transactions. Money-lending | 
for trading speculations, while it may be a profitable | 
iniquity to individual bill-discounters who know their 
ground, can never be safely practised by a large joint- 
stock company under the charge of a manager and 
directors. Everything of the kind is to be utterly 
condemned. 


A TREMENDOUS ASCENT. 


My name is Robinson ; and I think I must be somehow 
connected with that well-known traveller who, in 
conjunction with his two friends, Brown and Jones, 
made the celebrated foreign tour which Mr Doyle so 
kindly illustrated for them. I think so, because, 
besides the coincidence of name, I have the like 
passionate love of adventure, tempered with the same 
peculiar appreciation of comfort, as he; and although 
circumstances, over which I have no control, and 
about which it would be an impertinence in the 
public to inquire, have restricted my rambles to my 
native country, my experiences, like his, may not be 
altogether uninteresting. 

If there is something attractive in the mere appear- 
ance of a person who has been up Mont Bianc—dis- 
appointing as it is, we must confess, not to find him 
taller than other people—there must be an interest, 
although perhaps in a lesser degree, attaching to one 
who has scaled Helvellyn. If, upon the topmost peak 
of Cotopaxi, it astonished the philosophic traveller to 
discover ‘butterflies and other insects, which must,’ 
he supposes, ‘have been conveyed there by unusual 
currents of air ;’ and if the whole scientific world were 
similarly wonder-struck to hear it, it must surely 
awaken some surprise when the statement is made 
public that I too have observed the same phenomenon 
on the summit of Skiddaw, although I may not have 
attributed it to so abstruse a cause. These things, 
it may be urged, however, are solely matters of 
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| residence quite high enough for all practical purposes, 


comparison ; and for the sake of argument, suppose this 
to be admitted. Let Humboldt upon his pinnacle, Jet 
Smith upon his glacier, be by all means duly honoured ; 
but refuse not to Robinson, upon his British mountain- 
top, a humbler meed of approbation too. But, indeed, 
this is but a low view to take on such a matter after 
all. When the mathematician, with his reading-party 
in North Wales, apologised for not climbing Snowdon, 
upon the ground that there was a hill behind his 


he enunciated a mighty truth. I am not, indeed, a 
mathematician, but I appreciate his remark in all its 
depth and fulness. Helvellyn and Skiddaw are quite 
sufficient for all my humble needs; Mont Blanc and 
Cotopaxi would be very considerably too high. Is it 
pretended that the sensations of a poor fellow, climb- 
ing a steep place in Westmoreland, are different from 
those of another poor fellow going through the same 
sort of thing in Switzerland? Did Mr Albert Smith, 
think you, approaching the Grands Mulets, perspire 
more freely than I did in my ascent of Grisedale Pass, 
before I met the donkey? Iwas fourteen stone when 
I began that expedition from Grasmere, and I was 
twelve stone and a half when I was brought down 
thither, that same evening, upon the back of that 
friendly animal. Such a fact as this needs no com- 
ment. Was the Alpine excursionist blistered with 
much walking? I also can procure the testimony— 
in writing, if it be necessary—of my two sons, as to 
the awful condition of their father’s feet. Was he 
drowsy, and did he, towards the conclusion of his 
labours, tumble upon this side and upon that, like a 
drunken man? Ask my guide, Gawain Mackareth 
of Town End, if he did not, upon the occasion to which 
I refer, pick me up four distinct times; besides 
pouring upon me a continual fire of ‘ Now then, sirs,’ 
and ‘Hold up, sirs,’ for the last two miles! No 
human being, not excepting Mr Smith, could possibly 
have endured more or worse things in his experience 
than I in mine. I claim, therefore, to be heard. Again, 
can it in any way increase the risk to-a person of my 
habit of body, or indeed to any person, if, in case of a 
false step, he has to fall a sheer seven thousand feet 
perpendicular, instead of seven hundred? And as to 
the magnificence of the prospect at a great elevation, 
am I to be told that the power of vision is always pro- 
portionably extended to suit it? I saw all I was able 
to see from the height I am about to refer to; and 
there was still a great deal more beyond, could I have 
availed myself of nature’s superabundant offer. Had 
there been twenty times that extra prospect extended 
for my gaze, what benefit would that have been to me? 
I suffered all I could, I saw all I could, and I got to 
the very top of my mountain. What conditions of 
ascent then, I demand to know, have remained unful- 
filled? Relying, therefore, upon the great success at 
Egyptian Hall, I appeal to the everlasting principles 
of justice, and to that love of fair-play which is said 
to actuate the British heart, in requesting of the 
general public a wide circulation and a considerable 
popularity for the following particulars of my 
tremendous ascent—of Fairfield. 

It is not my intention to emulate the majority of 
my predecessors who have published memorials of this 
sort, in giving a detailed history of my birth and 
education, and especially of the social position of the 
Robinson family in bygone times, but I will begin at 
once with the circumstances of the adventure itself. 
A few summers since, I was staying with three friends, 
whose modesty demands their still remaining unknown 
characters as X, Y, Z, at Ambleside in the heart of 
the lake-country. We four had come from Manchester 
to ‘do’ the mountain district, and had done it 


thoroughly. X had killed a pony (which very nearly 


killed him first) upon Scafell; Y had been almost 


with corks on, and letting go the corks; Z, who 
was a naturalist, but did not know much about moun- 
taineering, had been benighted on Wausfell from the 
unforeseen circumstance of the sun leaving the hill- 
top before it left the sides. He had found, early in his 
ramble, a very rare and curious beetle, which he had 
wrapped up carefully in his waistcoat-pocket; but 
while roaming about in the darkness, hunger had over- 
powered love of science; and after much hesitation, he 
had devoured the specimen. Having got down to 
Ambleside at last, however, he declared this to have 
been the sublimest adventure possible, and proposed 
our spending a night together upon the summit of 
some other steep, a suggestion which we unanimously 
applauded; only I insisted that the thing should be 
done comfortably. ‘None of your rare and curious 
beetles for supper for me,’ said I; ‘none of your rocky 
pillows, and slumbers under the canopy of heaven: 
Joseph Robinson goes up like a gentleman,’ I gave 
them distinctly to understand, ‘or he doesn’t go up at 
all.” It was therefore arranged that I should have the 
sole charge of the commissariat. As for the mountain, 
we determined at once that that should be Fairfield. 
It is about 3000 feet above the level of the sea; and 
we proposed to sleep upon the summit of its huge 
green back. The news spread like wild-fire through 
the little village ; offers of service poured in from every 
quarter—guides, lanterns (even a boat from one per- 
son, who thought it would be a very snug affair turned 
upside down), ponies, mules—camels would, I doubt 
not, have been forthcoming, had we desired them— 
everything we wanted, and many things of which 
we had no need, were pressed upon us eagerly. We 
had already an alpenstock apiece (which, for my 
own part, since it is for ever getting between my legs 
and tripping me up, I do not consider an assistance), 
and a railway rug; and the landlord of our hotel 
provided the provisions. These were the chief of the 
necessaries which my sagacity procured for our night- 
bivouac and tremendous ascent: fourteen bottles of 
bitter beer, two bottles of gin, two bottles of sherry, 
one gallon of water, four loaves of bread, one leg of 
lamb, one leg of mutton, two fowls, one tongue, 
half-pound of cigars, four carriage-lamps, and two 
packs of playing-cards. We had also a large tent, 
which was carried upon the back of a horse. Three 
men were necessary to pitch this tabernacle and to 
carry the provisions. About five o’clock in the after- 
noon we started for the mountain with a large train of 
admirers, forming the largest cavalcade that had ever 
left Ambleside before. But most of our camp-followers 
quitted us at the foot of Naps Scar, at Rydal, where 
the tremendous ascent was to begin. 

For the first quarter of an hour our way lay amongst 
trees and green fields, but after that, vegetation began 
to grow scanty, and soon even the hardy fir-trees dis- 
appeared ; however, it was very well to have dispensed 
with the stone-walls, which have a habit in this region 
of leaning over upon the side which you wish to climb, 
and of falling bodily upon you as soon as you cling 
hold of their topmost layer. It is easier to squeeze 
through the holes made beneath them for the sheep; 
and very good fun, after one is safe, to watch an elon- 

body, such as Y, come creeping behind, half in 
one field and half in another, and casting a not unin- 
terested eye above him, to see whether the wall is 
about to cut him in two or not. A few sheep are still 
sprinkled about our path, but the cows are left far 
beneath. A rook or two from Rydal woods flaps by 
us, but these will soon cease, to be exchanged for the 
sliding buzzard, with his huge brown wings, whose 
plaintive cry is even now piercing our ears from the 
upper heights. 

Otherwise, there is no sound, except the laborious 
puffing of your humble servant and his three com- 
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panions, and that abominable ‘tramp, tramp’ of the 
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which never tires, and which leaves us 80 
hopelessly behind. At every step, some novel beauty 
opens upon us, if we had but time to look at it; but 
as soon as X or Y calls our attention to the same, and 
our backs are turned, they make use of that infamous 
advantage to get on forty yards in advance; so Z 
and I only look straight before us, and wait patiently 
for the panorama which we know we shall get at the top. 
Presently, we spy a fresh green mound of the softest 
turf, and X cannot resist the temptation to rest his 
tired limbs. No sooner has he seated himself, when up 
go his legs and arms into the air, and down goes that 
portion of his person which gravity attracts into the 
treacherous bog. He is doubled up into the form of a 
V, and presents a ridiculous appearance; and when 
he is taken out and straightened, wet through, and 
brown and green, he is a not less laughable spectacle. 
If we had been bound together with ropes, as persons 
ought always to be, it seems, on these tremendous 
excursions, this accident could not have occurred. 

The tourist who has only climbed such hills as 
Loughrigg and Helm Crag can have no conception of 
the terrors of the heights at which we had now arrived. 
The frightful rock-rent chasms on all sides of us; the 
scarcely less dangerous grassy slopes, upon which, had 
I set my foot, I am morally convinced I should have 
rolled over and over like a football to the very bottom 
of the valley; the hideous shapes of the crags them- 
selves, and the awful barren tracts that lay before us 
still to be crossed, whose northern sides were sheer 
tremendous precipices. We felt, however, the greatest 
confidence in our attendants, who—such is the power 
of habit in familiarising men to the most perilous 
situatidns—were whistling popular melodies through- 
out the journey ; and perceiving the horse in particular 
to take the matter with great coolness and philosophy, 
X, Y, Z, and myself were not slow, in the more difficult 
places, to adopt his fashion of proceeding upon all 
fours. At last we reached the topmost of the humps 
or aiguilles of Fairfield, a little beyond which we had 
determined to fix our tent. Here we caught the sound 
of a fowling-piece fired off at Ambleside, no doubt in 
exultation at our success; and X acknowledged the 
compliment by tying his pocket-handkerchief on to his 
umbrella, and waving it three times. 

While the guides were employed in arrangements 
for our comfort and refreshment, we walked to the 
very topmost plane of the mountain, and gave our- 
selves up unrestrainedly to the enjoyment of the 
poetry of our position. One of the porters, a very 
trusty man of the name of White, had been up twice 
before, and averred he had never seen such weather 
as we were now favoured with—a circumstance which 
occurs, however, rather often in tremendous ascents. 
Far, far away beneath us lay the yet sparkling sea, 
and the rounded outline of the Isle of Man to 
westward. We could see the broad yellow fringe of 
Morecambe Bay, and, as Z declared, even a band of 
travellers crossing the sands of Lancaster; but I con- 
fess there was to me a somewhat filmy and indistinct 
appearance about these pilgrims. In the nearer circle 
lay fair Windermere, studded with many a glistening 
sail, and Conistone with its fine old guardian hill 
standing out grandly—a couch for the setting sun: 
Grasmere, too, and Easedale Tarn lying peacefully 
in its lone and lofty bed ; and all these amidst a mesh- 
work of gigantic mountains, of which Scafell—the 
highest in England—Bowfell, and Skiddaw, were the 
chief. Close beside us, to northward, was Helvellyn, 
with its looking-glass, Grisedale Tarn; and to the east 
of them lay Ullswater and the great Kirkstone range; 
while wood-besprinkled, peaceful Rydal filled up the 
foreground at our feet. Presently, their bright hues 
faded away from the lakes and lower fells, and the 
purple tints upon the western mountain-tops began to 

evening. ‘The wind, too, was rising, and soon 


swept over the lofty and exposed ridge on which we 
stood with the chill of night, before we turned towards 
our shelter. 

How beautiful our tent looked through the gloom, 
shining as it did—for the four carriage-lamps were lit 
within it—over thie whole sleeping world like some 
fair star! The wind, however, had not permitted it 
to be expanded to its full dimensions; and though one 
of the porters had gone down with our animal home, 
there were still six persons to be accommodated under 
canvas, and there was little room to spare. Even in 
that bleak position, and with a north-easter rising, we 
were a great deal too hot inside, and we had to keep 
a fold open as a ventilator. We ate our supper with | 
such appetites as only mountain-air engenders; and | 
afterwards, having kindled a fire outside, we got some | 
warm water to mix with our gin, lit our cigars, and | 
made ourselves comfortable: I am afraid, also, that we | 
indulged, in that mountain solitude, in a few rubbers 
at whist. It was pleasant, Z had just discovered, to 
be thus enjoying all the advantages of civilisation in | 
such a spot, while the wind was howling so vainly | 
around our snug dwelling. We had all agreed to this 
observation; 1 had dealt, and was about turning | 
up the trump, which, I grieve to say—since we did | 
not play the game out—was an ace, when a fright- | 
ful occurrence happened. In an instant, something | 
hurled me from my kneeling posture prostrate upon 
the ground, and some monster at the same moment 
seemed to leap upon me with inconceivable force. The | 
whole of the party experienced a sensation precisely 
similar. The last storm-puff had carried our tent clean 
off its pegs. 

For some minutes we were inextricably involved | 
amidst guides, bottles, friends, cards, carriage-lamps, | 
and cold meats, besides finding a great difficulty in| 
breathing. I struggled as violently as any, I do not | 
doubt, and was the first to find myself about ankle-deep 
in the coldest water. The whole concern had rolled | 
somehow into a morass, and it was matter of great | 
good-fortune that it did so, instead of rolling into the 
fire which had been kindled immediately below it. | 
When I had extricated myself, the other five were still | 
struggling like eels in a net, and quarrelling among | 
themselves for kicking one another. I rescued a lamp | 
which was still burning, and then drew out poor Y by | 
his left leg; he had fallen uhluckily upon one of the 
other lamps, and had been a long time, poor fellow, 
putting it out with the small of his back. X had | 
fallen face downwards into the morass, and was now | 
got to be the same colour all over with which he had | 
partially bedaubed himself in the moss-bog. Z, who 
thought we had been struck with a thunderbolt, was 
speechless with terror; even the guides were very 
doubtful whether tent and all had really rolled down 
the precipice or not. 

It was about one o’clock in the morning; there was 
no moon; and oh, how bitterly blew that mountain 
wind! What did Z mean, we demanded, by bringing 
us up into such a place as that, to suffer such things 
as these? If it had not been for him, we should have 
been all of us snug asleep in our civilised beds by this 
time. Hark at that abominable canvas, cracking and 
straining, while the porters strive to set Humpty 
Dump We never were more miserable 


ity up again! 
in all our lives; but I am thankful to say Z was the 
most miserable. When, after an hour or so, things 
had been restored to their proper places, he dared not 
venture into the tent again, but patrolled it like a 
sentry for the remainder of the night, not daring to 
leave it, or to descend, for fear of losing his way upon 
the fell. Then, in the cold gray morning, a mist came 
over Fairfield, which presently began to drizzle, and 
then to rain. Instead of that fine panorama which we 
had so counted upon, we could not see above five yards 
in any direction; a slight inflammation in the eastern 
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sky was all that betokened sunrise. More limp, dis- 
creditable-looking persons than X, Y, Z, and myself, 
when we came down from Fairfield, can scarcely be 
imagined. We did not thoroughly appreciate our 
miserable condition until somebody at Rydal offered 
to lend us umbrellas!'§ He might as well have offered 
Macintoshes to a family of otters! 

Most of this I take from my notes written imme- 
diately after this celebrated feat, so that they are 
strictly reliable; but I have often heard my three 
friends, and have even caught myself, representing 
this our night on Fairfield as the most glorious in 
all our lives, ‘passed in close communion,’ as it was, 
‘with nature in her grandest aspect, and with no 
trace of the living world in sight to mar the solemn 
emotions of the soul;’ the moonlight ‘lying cold and 
silvery on the mountain-tops;’ the march of the red 
sunrise ‘driving before it the clouds of night along 
the eastern hills.’ So different, to even the most 
accurate of men, are the realities of a tremendous 
ascent from its reminiscences. 


SHAKSPEARE’S BEAUTIES. 


illustrated Shakspeare ? 

A certain Leadeuhall Street clerk, who appreciated 
our elder dramatists, and did not despise goast-pig, in 
one of his delightful letters exclaims: ‘What injury 
did not Boydell’s Shakspeare Gallery do me with 
Shakspeare? To have Opiec’s Shakspeare, Northcote’s 
Shakspeare, light-headed Fuseli’s Shakspeare, heavy- 
headed Romney's Shakspeare, wooden-headed West’s 
Shakspeare, deaf-headed Reynolds’s Shakspeare, instead 
of my and everybody’s Shakspeare! to be tied down 
to an authentic face of Juliet! to have Imogen’s 
portrait! to confine the illimitable!’ 

We must endorse Elia’s indignant remonstrance, 
treason though it be considered now, when every week 
brings forth some old familiar friend, so bedizened in 
the dandyism of tinted leaves, elegant engravings, and 
crimson and gold covers, that we are afraid to touch 
him lest we soil his finery. We cannot relish our 
favourite authors turned into ‘ pretty books,’ 

What true reader of Shakspeare would exchange his 
own ideal Rosalinds and Beatrices, Titanias and Ariels, 
for those of the best artist that ever wielded brush or 
burin? Some paintings once seen are never forgotten ; 
they impress themselves as indelibly on the memory 
as reality itself. Can any of us thus recollect a Shak- 


| Spearian picture? Why, a conclave of all who write, 
}and all who hope to write R.A. after their names, 
| would fail to do justice to the prince of dramatists, 
|and yet more than one artist has had the hardihood 
|to attempt to illustrate the whole of his plays; the 
| presumption to suppose he could throw off in a 
couple of years or so, some hundred or more designs 
worthy to be printed with Shakspeare’s text! Give 
us Shakspeare undefiled, free from irritating initials 
interrupting his dialogue, free from nonsensical notes 
obscuring his meaning, and, above all, free from pre- 
sumptuous engravings, marring his men, and libelling 
his women. It is a sacrilege to have the latter dragged 
down to a level with the simpering advertisements of 
our Books of Beauty. 

In sweet Will's sweet world, our fancy must be the 
only limner: he himself has so willed it. While our 


modern rhymers delight in giving us minute portraits 
of each fair lady of their song—from head to foot, from 
top to toe, we have the catalogue of her condition— 


His lovers are too enraptured to be able to check off 
each particular excellence of their mistresses with 
clerkly precision; and we can gather little from other 
sources respecting the features, form, or complexion 
of Shakspeare’s heroines, to enable us to see them in 
our mind’s eye, as he saw them in his. 
Prince Ferdinand extols frank-spoken Miranda as 
being 

Created 
Of every creature’s best. 


The faint-hearted Claudio tells Lucio how Isabella 
hath 
Prosperous art 
When she will play with reason and discourse, 
And well she can persuade. 


Hamlet calls his misused mistress ‘the fair Ophelia.’ 
Sebastian declares his sister Viola ‘was of many 
accounted beautiful.’ Othello vouches for Desdemona’s 
abilities as a musician and housewife. Perdita is 
complimented as 


The prettiest low-born lass that e’er 
Ran on the green-sward. 


And all we learn of fair and faithful Juliet is: 
Cn Lammas eve at night shall she be fourteen— 


a forward chick indeed! 

Lord Byron somewhat curtly declares: ‘I hate 
a dumpy woman!’ Shakspeare’s taste was more 
universal. It was Bertram’s scorned wife, the physi- 
cian’s daughter, ‘ Little’ Helen, whose 


Beauty did astonish the survey 
Of richest eyes; whose words all ears took captive ; 
Whose dear perfection, hearts that scorned to serve 
Humbly called mistress. 


Our poet was fond of contrasting ladies of high with 
ladies of low stature, the latter being invariably 
brunettes. Thus, when Lysander, bewitched by per- 
verse Puck, shakes off the wonder-stricken Hermia 
with the rude ungallant words: 


Out, tawny Tartar !—out! 


the poor lady, unable otherwise to account for his 
fickleness, accuses her unwitting rival, Helena, of 
having 
Made compare 
Between our statures, she hath urged her height, 
And with her personage, her tall personage, 
Her height forsooth! she hath prevailed with him! 


Our favourite masquerading heroine, Rosalind, is 
‘fair, and more than common tall; thereby suggesting 
the adoption of doublet and hose by the banished 
duke’s fair daughter, and that of a brother by her 
‘pretty little coz,’ Celia, who is ‘low and browner.’ 
The slandered Hero, ‘Leonato’s short daughter,’ is 
summarily appraised by Benedick as ‘too low for a 
high praise, too brown for a fair praise, and too little 
for a great praise. Only this commendation can I 
afford her, that were she other than as she is, she were 
unhandsome; and being no other than as she is, I do 
not like her.’ Short and dark are evidently not to 
Benedick’s taste; and as he declares that ‘ her cousin, 
were she not possessed with a fury, exceeds her as 
much in beauty as the first of May doth the last 
of December,’ we may reasonably infer that dear 
Lady Disdain, merry-hearted, quick-witted Beatrice 
resembled Rosalind, and was tall and fair, although 
her prototype Rosaline, in Love’s Labour’s Lost, was 


A witty wanton with a velvet brow, 


we shall find Shakspeare very chary of such details. 


With two pitch-balls stuck in her face for eyes. 
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Kate the curst, another bitter-tongued damsel, was 
also dark-skinned : 


Straight and slender, and as brown in hue 
As hazel-nuts, 


Romeo’s first love, the hard-hearted wench with the 
high forehead, was black-eyed. To rare Imogen, and 
her only, has Shakspeare given eyes of 


White and azure, laced 
With blue of heaven’s own tinct. 


Unless we allow, as we suspect we must, that with 
him blue and gray eyes are synonymous, as in Venus 
and Adonis he makes the goddess say : 


My eyes are gray and bright; 


and immediately afterwards designates them as ‘her 
blue windows.’ Malvolio’s mistress, the Lady Olivia, 
enumerates among her facial possessions: ‘Item, two 
gray eyes with lids to them;’ and both Silvia and 
Julia own orbs of that hue. The latter says: 


Her eyes are gray as glass, and so are mine. 


Mr Collier’s annotator, we are aware, makes this 
* green as glass,’ a reading that, with all due deference 
to the illustrious unknown, we unhesitatingly reject: 
first, because the comparison of eyes with glass is of 
frequent occurrence in Shakspeare; secondly, because 
ladies with eyes of that jealous tint are not common 
enough to render it at all likely that both the Gentle- 
men of Verona should be smitten with cat-eyed 
maidens; and, lastly, because we are sure most men 
agree with the song, that 


Her eyes may be e’en any colour but green. 


Of the many good gifts necessary to make up 
that earthly divinity, a perfect woman, none is more 
indispensable than a pleasant voice, like Cordelia’s, 


Ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman. 


Sweet Anne Page 
Has brown hair, and speaks small ; 


and Marc Antony’s second wife, Octavia, according to 
the poet, was ‘low-voiced.’ However, in the opinion 
of the lovely serpent of Old Nile, this was a defect 
rather than a merit ; on hearing it, Cleopatra exclaims: 
*He cannot like her long!’ Her rival, moreover, is 
dwarfish, round-faced, with a low forehead and brown 
hair; an inventory of charms that leaves ‘the lass 
unparalleled’ undismayed. ‘This creature’s no such 
thing,’ is the verdict of the famous gipsy whose hand 


Kings 
Have lipped, and trembled kissing, 
’s own mysterious mistress, whose 


Shakspeare n 
treachery he so beautifully bewails in the Sonnets, 
was apparently a dark lady: 


If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun; 
Tf hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 


And he seems astonished and half-ashamed of his taste, 
writing as if in wonderment: 


In the old age black was not counted fair, 
Or if it were, it bore not beanty’s name. 


Indeed, jetty, and even brown locks were ont of 
favour with the poets then; they all agree in paying 
measured tribute to ladies 


Golden tressed 
Like Apollo. 


Merry Lady Rosaline, in Love’s Labour’s Lost, twits her 
pock-marked companion, Katharine, as 


My golden letter : 
O that your face were not so full of O's; 


whilst her lover, Dumain, vows 
Her amber hairs for foul have amber coted. 


False Cressid, on parting from Troilus, threatens to 
‘tear her bright hair,’ of which her officious uncle 
says: ‘An her hair were not somewhat darker than 
Helen’s, there were no comparison between the 
women ;’ proving the lighter the hair, the higher its 
estimation. Chaste Lucrece’s tresses, 


Like golden threads, played with her breath ; 


and we are told of Portia, the wise young judge, 
whose maiden assize was such a success, that her 


Sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece, 


forming a 


Golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men, 
Easier than gnats in cobwebs. 


Tasso’s wjtch-beauty, Armida, had amber locks, that 
behind her ¥eil shewed like 


The golden sun behind a silver cloud ; 


and amazonian Clorinda, unhelmed by Tancred, on 
her shoulders displayed 


Her golden locks, 
Like sunny beams on alabaster rocks. 


Milton, too, swells the throng of gold-worshippers; 
he sings of Mother Eve, who, 


As a veil, down to her slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore, 
Dishevelled, but in wanton ringlets waved, 
As the vine curls her tendrils. 


The golden-haired age seems to have passed away; 
we rarely see any now, We judge beauty by a more 
mercenary metallic standard than that of tresses of 
angel-gold. Lucrezia Borgia had such locks; we 
believe the Vatican still counts one of them among its 
treasures. The beautiful ill-fated Beatrice Cenci is 
also described as having hair ‘like threads of gold, 
which, when she let it flow loosely, the wavy splendour 
of it was astonishing.” Some assert that what our 
gallant forefathers complimented as golden, we, their 
more matter-of-fact sons, admire as auburn, or abom- 
inate as red. Auburn, we take to be a reddish brown, 
and we cannot believe that the fiery hue itself could 
ever have called forth such panegyrics; besides, 
Shakspeare’s Julia, comparing her hair with that of 
Silvia, says: 


Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow. 


So we must allow that golden-haired lasses existed 
to charm our ancestors, if none are left to witch 
ourselves. 

Having some reason to upbraid woniankind, it is 
to the credit of Shakspeare and the iadies of his 
time, that in all his plays we find but three incon- 
stant dames—the false Greek Cressida, and Lear’s 
cruel daughters. The dramatist’s fair creations were 
undoubtedly founded on his own countrywomen, and 
do them honour; but we wonder if they were as 
ready to take the initiative as his heroines, of whom 
no less than seven—Miranda, Juliet, Olivia, Viola, 
Rosalind, Helena, and Desdemona—use the privilege 
popularly conceded in leap-year only. But then how 
sweetly they do it! He were more or less than man 
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to refuse affection so daintily proffered. If the maiden 
subjects of good Queen Bess resembled them in this 
particular, bachelors must have had a hard time of it. 


THE DINNER COMMISSARIAT. 


A THOROUGH account of the gastronomic tastes of the 
principal nations of the world would almost comprise 
a physical description of the globe, so much does the 
food of each nation depend upon its soil, its climate, 
and its inland or maritime position. ‘The humble 
inhabitant of Yarmouth or Schevening has a variety 
of crustaceous delicacies at a moderate cost, which 
would make the mouths of the inhabitants of the Alps 
water. On the other hand, the truffles and ortolans 
of Central France, the chamois of the Styrian moun- 
tains, and the pheasants of Bohemia, which are con- 
sidered the greatest delicacies of the wealthy in the 
other parts of Europe, may be seen at the tables of 
the peasant in these countries; and are altogether 
inaccessible, and almost unknown, to the daintiest fish- 
taverns of the coasts of Holland and England. Game 
is usually considered the greatest delicacy of the 
European table. But in those mountainous countries 
where it abounds, sea-fish and colonial luxuries 
scarcely penetrate. And, on the other hand, the 

rer and middling classes of maritime districts 
have, in addition to great varieties of fish, those 
numerous luxuries which commerce transports from 
the productive tropics to the colder regions of Europe. 

In Britain, the domestic cuisine is poor in all that 
relates to art; but this is made up for by the humidity 
of the climate producing pastures of unsurpassed rich- 
ness, and, consequently, animal food of the best quality, 
which does not require so much art in preparation. 
The great business of assimilation is carried on not in 
pots and pans, but in the digestive organs of the sheep 
and cattle. We are very far from having acquired the 
French art of combining varieties of fragrant veget- 
ables with animal food; for in that lies the undoubted 
superiority of French cookery to our own. But our 
large colonial trade enables us to present a great mul- 
titude of accessories, which may be had at a moderate 
price, and are seen habitually on the tables of our 
middle classes. Our fish is also so excellent, that 
fastidious foreigners, who apply the word gargote to 
certain popular French restaurants of London, gener- 
ally pronounce themselves satisfied with Greenwich 
fish-dinners. Still, notwithstanding the freshness and 
excellence of our fish, there can be no doubt of certain 
French preparations being superior to our own; such, 
for instance, as a mate/ote of eels, and certain other fish 
combined in frying with fine herbs, or in sauce with 
choice tubercules. 

Great Britain does not produce wines; our con- 
sumption is therefore much less than on the continent ; 
but the average quality is better, as an inferior article 
would not pay the expense of importation. A great 
change, however, has taken place in our customs 
respecting wine, which, two centuries ago, was the 
habitual drink, not only of the middle, but even of the 
lower classes. In Edinburgh, there was, up to a very 
recent period, a large consumption of French wine by 
the middle classes; and in the last century, previous 
to the French revolutionary war, every tavern in 
the High Street had its hogsheads of claret. We 
have heard, in our younger days, the late venerable 
Alexander Naysmith say, that when a publican 
broached a particularly good hogshead, his house was 
full until it was emptied. But our ales and beers are 
justly renowned all over the world; although, to our 
taste, nothing of the kind, not even India Pale Ale, 
is equal in flavour to good Bavarian beer. 

The meat of Germany is not by any means so good 
as that of Britain; but the cookery is good, when one 
gets used to it—in fact, all things considered, better 


than our own. (We do not speak of the cookery of 
the wealthy classes, who, in all countries of Europe, 
have an eclectic system, of which the French school is 
the basis.) Mature beef was, until lately, rarely roasted 
in Germany, being reserved for the eternal bouilli; 
veal was usually committed to the spit. Vegetables are 
much better prepared in Germany than in England; 
and the variety called sauer kraut has now been 
naturalised in the cookery of France. We may say 
the same of the sausage, which now figures frequently 
on the tables of the best restaurants on the Boulevard 
or the Palais Royal. 

There are, however, considerable differences in the 
cookery of the various parts of Germany. In West- 
phalia, Hanover, and Lower Germany, generally, it 
is greasy. In Berlin and Old Prussia, the meat and 
game are poor, in consequence of the extensive tracts 
of sandy and fir-grown country. Travellers have often 
been surprised at the great superiority of the food of 
Berlin now, as compared with what it was twenty years 
ago. The soil and climate have in nowise altered; but 
the fact is, the railways which now stretch into the 
richest parts of Silesia, and other productive countries, 
have brought about this gastronomic revolution, which 
has caused an extraordinary rise of prices in those 
rural districts. 

On the Upper Rhine, in Wiirtemberg and Bavaria, 
the cuisine is closely assimilated to that of France. In 
fact, Alsace produces one of the most fatal delicacies 
of the French table—the pdté de foie gras of Strasbourg, 
the excellence of which was the great pride of the 
dinners of Cambacérés. It is well known that the 
liver of the goose is unnaturally swelled and fattened; 
but, however great a delicacy the paté may be con- 
sidered, there can be no doubt of its being most indi- 
gestible, if taken in any but infinitesimal doses. The 
recipe of a French reprobate for killing off a rich uncle, 
was to give him (a gourmand, it may be presumed) a 
dish of pité de foie gras of extraordinary richness, and 
to announce during the process of laborious digestion 
the failure of his banker. 

The cookery of Vienna is excellent, and is a com- 
bination of that of France, introduced by the imported 
cooks of the wealthy noblesse, and the native school. 
Game is prominent in it, as every one knows, who 
considers the natural facilities of the country, and 
who has seen the Wildpret Markt in Vienna, for there 
is a market exclusively for game. The Bohemian 
pheasants are considered the best in Europe; and of 
quadruped game, undoubtedly the most succulent, 
without producing satiety, is the chamois, when fat, 
well grown, and of the right age. In Hungary, there 
are two national dishes—the paprika fowl; that is to 
say, the ordinary fowl dressed with a sauce in which 
the native red pepper of Hungary figures. In colour, 
this resembles cayenne, but has nothing of the pungent 
strength of the South American plant. ‘The other 
national dish is the golas; but any one familiar with 
oriental cookery, at once recognises its origin. It is, 
in fact, the stew or yahni of the Arabs and Turks. In 
the south of Hungary, where there is a large growth 
of maize, it is extensively used, both in savoury and 
sweet preparations. When kneaded in small lumps 
or balls, it is excellent in soup, and it is equally deli- 
cious in puddings; so that, we have always felt sur- 
prised that so cheap, nutritious, and agreeable farina 
should not be more extensively used in this country. 
The game in Hungary is abundant and excellent; the 
quails are fat, as they find in this region abundant 
food during their migration. The wild boar of the 


Carpathians is not to be omitted in our list of the 
gastronomic delicacies of Hungary. Certain wines are 
also good, and are largely consumed in Galicia and 
other parts of Poland; but unquestionably they do 
not by any means please the British palate so well 
as the wines of France, Spain, Portugal, and the 
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Rhine. We must except Tokay, however, which is a 
very sweet wine, like a liqueur; being less dry than 
Cyprus, and not so sweet as Malaga. The other 
wines celebrated in books of geography have rather a 
medicinal taste to a British or French palate. Meneser 
is, however, dark and sweet, and has a much nearer 
resemblance to Malaga than any wine we know. The 
Rhine grape has been lately introduced into Hungary 
with great success, as we have the Rhine flavour with 
perhaps less acidity. ‘The peasantry consume much 
bacon and brandy, and never taste tea from one end 
of the year to another. 

In Italy, we find the gastronomy determined in 
a great measure by the climate. The plains of the 
Po produce large quantities of rice, which figure both 
in the mid-day and evening meal. Maize or Indian 
corn, called polenta, is also a staple food, to which we 
may also add various preparations of paste called 
macaroni, vermicelli, and tagliarini, so that the con- 
sumption of animal food is moderate; and, owing to 
the abundance of grain, poultry is cheap and good. 
The rich pastures of the Lombard territory are used 
not so much for cattle intended for the shambles, as 
for milch cows. Hence the rich cheeses known as 
Gorgonzola and Parmesan, which latter is produced 
principally in the neighbourhood of Lodi. Of all 
cheeses used for culinary purposes, Parmesan is 
preferred. Most cheeses that grate easily are poor; 
Parmesan grates easily, and is rich. It is therefore 
extensively used, not only to powder all the native 
pastes, but no soup is ever presented in Italy without 
a plate of grated Parmesan; and the custom has 
been gradually extended to the well-appointed tables 
of London. There is another characteristic of the 
geographical distribution of culinary art worthy of 
mention. The low banks of the Po and the Adige 
near their mouths, and all the territory of Ravenna, 
furnish excellent food for the domestic hog in the 
roots found on the banks of the rivers ; hence the pork 
is much more cleanly fed than in the neighbourhood 
of large towns, where porcine food is often corrupt 
animal matter. From this is made the famed Bologna 
sausages, exported to all parts of Europe. The chief 
delicacy of the locality is the fresh-pork chops served 
up on a basis of Indian corn resembling our Yorkshire 
pudding. 

The fish of the Italian coasts is not, in our opinion, 
equal to that of the northern seas; for what reason, 
we cannot divine. The tunny and sturgeon, although 
satisfying, are not delicate fish; but the barbone or 
red mullet is remembered by all travellers. Oysters 
are generally diminutive. 

We have not had the advantage of travelling in 
Spain, nor have we heard very favourable accounts of 
the cuisine of that country; but it were superfluous 
to praise her fruits and wines, which are so highly 
esteemed, and so extensively used in this country. Her 
large juicy olives, her Valencia almonds, her Malaga 
raisins, her Seville oranges, and her Cadiz wines, are 
seen on every table. But an extensive use of garlic 
has not yet been made, even by those in this country 
who admire the continental schools of recondite 
cookery. 

The cookery of the Turks is excellent, and chiefly 
consists of rice, fowls, mutton, and vegetables. Beef 
is unknown, except in a campaign, and is classed with 
horseflesh, and considered penitential fare; in fact, 
many Turks prefer horseflesh sausages to the best 
roast-beef. We need not say that the flesh of the hog 
is most rigorously forbidden. We are of opinion that 
in hot countries, the prohibition of the food of this 
animal may be supported on good sanitary grounds. 
It is unquestionably an impure feeding animal; and 
many piggeries in such countries as Egypt and Syria, 
would unquestionably promote plague, which is simply 
a virulent fever, having its cause in accumulations of 


animal corruption. We have more than once seen 
ham on a table when a true Mussulman was present, 
and the feeling he manifested was not simply religious | 
aversion, but positive loathing, such as the flesh of a 
rat might excite in us. 

The Turkish preparation of rice, called pilaf, 
has become celebrated; the principle of which is, 
that every grain should be separate. The yaourt | 
or curdled milk is also celebrated, and when taken 
with a little sugar, is most refreshing. Caimak or 
clotted cream is another delicious lactic preparation, 
which all travellers relish. The Ottoman Empire | 
being very large, and having a great variety of , 
climates and populations, and the Ottomans being, | 
except in Asia Minor, not a nation, but a dominant 
military caste, almost each province, or at least division 
of the empire, has its own culinary customs. In 
Albania, for instance, milk and the juices of animal | 
food are mingled together, contrary to custom in| 
other parts of Europe. In Servia and Bulgaria, | 
soups are slightly acidulated with vinegar; and in the | 
latter country, cabbage is eaten in a state of putre- 
faction; yet so abundant is grain in this province, | 
that roast turkey is the traveller’s daily fare. In all, 
Turkish countries, lamb and mutton are roasted with | 
great delicacy, sometimes with chopped vine-twigs | 
below them, which gives a slight but delicious vinous | 
flavour to the meat. Another excellent method of | 
roasting lamb or mutton, is to place rice below it, | 
so as to absorb all the gravy. The choice dishes of 
a good Turkish kitchen are not few: one of the most 
succulent is a preparation of the feet of sheep with 
herbs and white sauce, not unlike the French pied de 
veau @ la poulette; but, as we think, superior. 

The great characteristic of the food of the Egyptians 
is the universal use of the date and of onions. With 
this fruit and vegetable, and a little rice, the Egyptian 
peasant is satisfied with very little animal food, 
although it is very cheap, or at least was so some 
years ago. owls are largely used in Egypt, but 
being produced by artificial incubation, they are poor 
in flavour, lean and small. ‘This artificial process 
brings forward the fowl ab ovo; but it would appear 
that, independently of mere warmth and covering, 
there are occult currents of animal fluid for which 
no ingenuity can provide a substitute. 

OCEOLA: 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER XIII—THE CIASE. 
I Looxep around. Sure enough, the mulatto was 
making off. 

The rencontre between Ringgold and the Indian 
monopolised attention, and the criminal was for the 
moment forgotten. The knife knocked out of Powell's 
hands had fallen at the feet of Yellow Jake. Unob- 
served in the confusion, he had snatched it up, cut the 
fastenings from his limbs, and glided off before any 
one could intercept him. Several clutched at him as 
he passed through the straggled groups; but, being| 
naked, he was able to glide out of their grasp, and in a 
dozen bounds he had cleared the crowd, and was 
running towards the shore of the lake. 

It seemed a mad attempt—he would be shot down 
or overtaken. Even so; it was not madness to fly 
from certain death—and such a death. 

Shots were ringing; at first they were the reports 
of pistols. The guns had been laid aside, and were 
leaning against trees and the adjacent fence. 

Their owners now ran to seize them. One after 
another was levelled; and then followed a sharp rapid 
cracking, like file-firing from a corps of riflemen. 
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There may have been good marksmen among the 
party—there were some of the best—but a man 
running for his life, and bounding from side to side, 
to avoid the stumps and bushes, offers but a very 
uncertain aim; and the best shot may miss. 

So it appeared on this occasion. After the last rifle 
rang, the runaway was still seen keeping his onward 
course, apparently unscathed. 

The moment after, he plunged into the water, and 
swam boldly out from the shore. 

Some set to reloading their guns; others, despairing 
of the time, fling them away; and hastily pulling off 
hats, coats, and boots, rushed down to the lake, and 
plunged in after the fugitive. 

In less than three minutes from the time that the 
mulatto started off, a new tableau was formed. The 
spot that was to have been the scene of execution was 
completely deserted. One half the crowd was down by 
the shore, shouting and gesticulating; the other half— 
full twenty in all—had taken to the water, and were 
swimming in perfect silence—their heads alone shew- 
ing above the surface. Away beyond—full fifty paces 
in advance of the foremost—appeared that solitary 
swimmer—the object of pursuit; his head of black 
tangled curls conspicuous above the water, and now 
and then the yellow neck and shoulders, as he forged 
forward in the desperate struggle for life. 

A strange tableau it was; and bore strong resem- 
blance to a deer-hunt—when the stag, close pressed, 
takes to the water; and the hounds, in full ery, plunge 
boldly after—but in this chase were the elements of a 
still grander excitement: both the quarry and the pack 
were human. 

Not all human—there were dogs as well—hounds 
and mastiffs mingled among the men, side by side 
with their masters in the eager purpose of pursuit. A 
strange tableau indeed! 

Stray shots were still fired from the shore. Rifles 
had been reloaded by those who remained; and now 
and then the plash of the tiny pellet could be seen, 
where it struck the water far short of the distant 
swimmer. He needed no longer have a dread of 
danger from that source ; he was beyond the range of 
the rifles. 

The whole scene had the semblance of a dream. So 
sudden had been the change of events, I could scarcely 
give credit to my senses, and believe it a reality. 
But the moment before, the criminal lay bound and 
helpless, beside him the pile upon which he was to be 
burnt—now was he swimming far and free, his execu- 
tioners a hopeless distance behind him. Rapid had 
been the transformation—it hardly appeared real. 
Nevertheless, it was real-—it was before the eyes. 

A long time, too, before our eyes. A chase in the 
water is a very different affair from a pursuit on dry 
land; and, notwithstanding there was life and death 
on the issue, slow was the progress both of pursuers 
and pursued. For nearly half an hour we who 
remained upon the shore continued spectators of this 
singular contest. 

The frenzy of the first moments had passed away; 
but there was sufficient interest to sustain a strong 
excitement to the last; and some continued to shout 
and gesticulate, though neither their cries nor actions 
could in anywise influence the result. No words of 
encouragement could have increased the speed of the 
pursuers; no threats were needed to urge forward the 
fugitive. 

We who remained inactive had time enough to 
reflect; and upon reflection, it became apparent why 
the runaway had taken to the water. Had he 
attempted to escape by the fields, he would have been 
pulled down by the dogs, or else overtaken by swift 
runners, for there were many swifter than he. There 
were few better swimmers, however, and he knew it. 
For this reason, then, had he preferred the water to the 


woods, and certainly his chances of escape seemed 


tter. 

After all, he could not escape. The island for which 
he was making was about half a mile from the shore; 
but beyond was a stretch of clear water of more than 
a mile in width. He would arrive at the island before 
any of his pursuers; but what then? Did he pur 
to remain there, in hopes of concealing himself among 
the bushes? Its surface of several acres was covered 
with a thick growth of large trees. Some stood close 
by the shore, their branches draped with silvery 
tillandsia, overhanging the water. But what of this? 
There might have been cover enough to have given 
shelter to a bear or a hunted wolf, but not toa 
hunted man—not to a slave who had drawn the knife 
upon his master. No, no. Every inch of the thicket 
would be searched: to escape by concealing himself he 
might not. 

Perhaps he only meant to use the island as a resting- 
place ; and, after breathing himself, take once more to 
the water, and swim on for the opposite shore. It was 
possible for a strong swimmer to reach it; but it 
would not be possible for him. ‘There were skiffs and 
ptrogues upon the river, both up and down. Men had 
already gone after them; and, long before he could 
work his way across that wide reach, half-a-dozen 
keels would be cutting after him. No, no—he could 
not escape: either upon the island, or in the water 
beyond, he would be captured. 

Thus reasoned the spectators, as they stood watching 
the pursuit. 

The excitement rose higher as the swimmers neared 
the island. It is always so at the approach of a crisis; 
and a crisis was near, though not such a one as the 
spectators anticipated. ‘They looked to see the run- 
away reach the island, mount up the bank, and dis- 
appear among the trees. ‘They looked to see his 
pursuers climb out close upon his heels, and perhaps 
hear of his capture before he could cross through the 
timber, and take to the water on the other side. 

Some such crisis were they expecting; and it could 
not be distant, for the mulatto was now close into the 
edge of the island; a few strokes would bring him to 
the shore: he was swimming under the black shadows 
of the trees—it seemed as if the branches were over 
his head—as if he might have thrown up his hands 
and clutched them. 

The main body of his pursuers was still fifty yards 
in his rear; but some, who had forged ahead of the 
rest, were within half that distance. From where we 
viewed them, they seemed far nearer; in fact, it was 
easy to fancy that they were swimming alongside, and 
could have laid hands on him at any moment. 

The crisis was approaching, but not that which was 
looked for. The pursuit was destined to a far different 
ending from that anticipated either by spectators or 
pursuers. The pursued himself little dreamed of the 
doom that was so near—a doom awfully appropriate. 

The swimmer was cleaving his way across the belt 
of black shadow; we expected next moment to see 
him enter among the trees, when all at once he was 
seen to turn side towards tts, and direct his course 
along the edge of the island! 

We observed this maneuvre with some astonish- 
ment—we could not account for it; it was clearly to 
the advantage of his pursuers, who now swam in a 
diagonal line to intercept him. 

What could be his motive? Had he failed to find 
a landing-place? Even so, he might have clutched 
the branches, and by that means drawn himself 
ashore ? 

Ha! our conjectures are answered; yonder is the 
answer; yonder brown log that floats on the black 
water is not the trunk of a dead tree. It is not dead; 
it has life and motion. See! it assumes a form—the 


form of the great saurian, the hideous alligator! 
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Its gaunt jaws are thrown up, its scolloped tail is 
erect, its breast alone rests upon the water. On this 
as a pivot it spins round and round, brandishing its 
tail in the air, and at intervals lashing the spray aloft. 
Its bellowing is echoed back from the distant shores ; 
the lake vibrates under the hoarse barytone, the wood- 
birds flutter and cry, and the white crane mounts 
screaming into the air. 

The spectators stand aghast; the pursuers have 
poised themselves in the water, and advance no 
further. One solitary swimmer is seen struggling on; 
it is he who swims for his life. 

It is upon him the eyes of the alligator are fixed. 
Why upon him more than the others? They are all 
equally near. Is it the hand of God who takes 
vengeance ? 

Another revolution, another sweep of its strong tail, 
and the huge reptile rushes upon its victim. 

I have forgotten his crimes—I almost sympathise 
with him, Is there no hope of his escape? 

See! he has grasped the branch of a live-oak; he 
is endeavouring to lift himself up—above the water— 
above the danger. Heaven strengthen his arms! 

Ah, he will be too late; already the jaws—— That 
crash? The branch has broken! 

He sinks back to the surface—below it. He is out 
of sight—he has gone to the bottom! and after him, 
open-mouthed and eager, darts the gigantic lizard. 
Both have disappeared from our view. 

The froth floats like a blanket upon the waves, 
clouting the leaves on the broken branch. 

We watch with eager eyes. Not a ripple escapes 
unnoted; but no new movement stirs the surface, no 
motion is observed, no form comes up; and the waves 
soon flatten over the spot. 

Beyond a doubt, the reptile has finished its work. 

Whose work? Was it the hand of God who took 
vengeance ? 

So they are saying around me. 

The pursuers have faced back, and are swimming 
towards us. None cares to trust himself under the 
black shadows of these island oaks. They will have a 
long swim before they can reach the shore, and some 
of them will scarcely accomplish it. They are in 
danger; but no, yonder come the skiffs and pirogues, 
that will soon pick them up. 

They have seen the boats, and swim slowly, or float 
upon the water, waiting their approach. 

They are taken in, one after another; and all—both 
dogs and men—are now carried to the island. 

They go to continue the search—for there is stiil 
some doubt as to the fate of the runaway. 

They land—the dogs are sent through the bushes, 
while the men glide round the edge to the scene of the 
struggle. They find no track or trace upon the shore. 

But there is one upon the water. Some froth still 
floats—there is a tinge of carmine upon it—beyond a 
doubt it is the blood of the mulatto. 

‘All right, boys!’ cries a rough fellow; ‘that’s 
blueskin’s blood, Ill sartify. He’s gone under an’ no 
mistake. Durn the varmint! it’s clean spoilt our 
sport.’ 

The jest is received with shouts of boisterous 

In such a spirit talked man-hunters, as 
returned from the chase. aad 


CNAPTER XIv. 
RINGGOLD’s REVENGE, 

Only the ruder spirits indulged in this ill-timed 
levity; others of more refined nature regarded the 
incident with due solemnity—some even with a feeling 
of awe. 

Certainly it seemed as if the hand of God had 
interposed, so appropriate had been the punishment— 


almost as if the criminal had perished by his own 
contrivance. 

It was an awful death, but far less hard to endure 
than that which had been decreed by man. The 
Almighty had been more merciful; and in thus | 
mitigating the punishment of the guilty wretch, had 
rebuked his human judges. Z 

I looked around for the young Indian: I was grati- 
fied to find he was no longer among the crowd. His 
quarrel with Ringgold had been broken off abruptly. 
I had fears that it was not yet ended. His words | 
had irritated some of the white men, and it was) 
through his being there, the criminal had found the | 
opportunity to get off. No doubt, had the latter finally 
escaped, there would have been more of it; and even 
as matters stood, I was not without apprehensions 
about the safety of the bold half-blood. He was not 
upon his own ground—the other side of the river | 
was the Indian territory; and therefore he might be | 
deemed an intruder. True, we were at peace with the | 
Indians; but for all that, there was enough of hostile 
feeling between the two races. Old wounds received 
in the war of 1818 still rankled. 

I knew Ringgold’s resentful character—he had been 
humiliated in the eyes of his companions; for, during 
the short scuffle, the half-blood had had the best of it. 
Ringgold would not be content to let it drop—he 
would seek revenge. 

I was glad, therefore, on perceiving that the Indian 
had gone away from the ground. Perhaps he had 
himself become apprehensive of danger, and recrossed 
the river. There he would be safe from pursuit. 
Even Ringgold dared not follow him to the other side, 
for the treaty laws could not have been outraged with 
impunity. The most reckless of the squatters knew 
this. An Indian war would have been provoked, and 
the supreme government, though not over-scrupulous, 
had other views at the time. 

I was turning to proceed homeward, when it 
occurred to me that I would accost Ringgold, and 
signify to him my disapproval of his conduct. I was 
indignant at the manner in which he had acted—just 
angry enough to speak my mind. Ringgold was older 
than myself, and bigger; but I was not afraid of him. 
On the contrary, I knew that he rather feared me. 
The insult he had offered to one who, but the hour 
before, had risked life for us, had sufficiently roused 
my blood, and I was determined to reproach him for 
it. With this intention, I turned back to the crowd to 
look for him. He was not there. 

‘Have you seen Arens Ringgold?’ I inquired of old 
Hickman. 

*Yes—jest gone,’ was the reply. 

*In what direction?’ 

‘€Up river. See ’im gallop off wi’ Bill Williams 
an’ Ned Spence—desprit keen upon somethin’ they 


A painful suspicion flashed across my mind. 

‘Hickman,’ I asked, ‘will you lend me your horse 
for an hour?’ 

‘My old critter? Sartint sure will I: a day, if you 
wants him. But Geordy, boy, you can’t ride wi’ your 
arm that away?’ 

*O yes; only help me into the saddle.’ 

The old hunter did as desired; and after exchanging 
another word or two, I rode off in the up-river 
direction. 

Up the river was a ferry; and at its landing it was 
most likely the young Indian had left his canoe. In 
that direction, therefore, he should go to get back to 
his home, and in that direction Ringgold should not 
go to return to his, for the path to the Ringgold 
plantation led in a course altogether opposite. Hence 
the suspicion that occurred to me on hearing that the 
latter had gone up the river. At such a time it did 
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not look well, and in such company, still worse; for I 
recognised in the names that Hickman had mentioned, 
two of the most worthless boys in the settlement. I 
knew them to be associates, or rather creatures, of 
Ringgold. 

My suspicion was that they had gone after the 
Indian, and of course with an ill intent. It was 
hardly a conjecture; I was almost sure of it; and as 
I advanced along the river-road, I became confirmed 
in the belief. I saw the tracks of their horses along 
the path that led to the ferry, and now and again I 
could make out the print of the Indian moccasin 
where it left its wet mark in the dust. I knew that 
his dress had not yet dried upon him, and the 
moccasins would still be saturated with water. 

I put the old horse to his speed. As I approached 
the landing, I could see no one, for there were trees 
all around it; but the conflict of angry voices proved 
that I had conjectured aright. 

I did not stop to listen; but, urging my horse 
afresh, I rode on. At a bend of the road, I saw three 
horses tied to the trees. I knew they were those of 
Ringgold and his companions, but I could not tell 
why they had left them. 

I stayed not to speculate, but galloped forward upon 
the ground. Just as I had anticipated, the three 
were there—the half-blood was in their hands! 

They had crept upon him unawares—that was why 
their horses had been left behind—and caught him 
just as he was about stepping into his canoe. He was 
unarmed—for the rifle I had given him was still wet, 
and the mulatto had made away with his knife—he 
could offer no resistance, and was therefore secured at 
once. 

They had been quick about it, for they had already 
stripped off his hunting-shirt, and tied him to a tree. 
They were just about to vent their spite upon him— 
by flogging him on the bare back with cowhides which 
they carried in their hands. No doubt they would 
have laid them on heavily, had I not arrived in time. 

‘Shame, Arens Ringgold! shame!’ I cried as I 
rode up. ‘This is cowardly, and I shall report it to 
the whole settlement.’ 

Ringgold stammered out some excuse, but was 
evidently staggered at my sudden appearance. 

‘The durned Injun desarves it,’ growled Williams. 

‘For what, Master Williams?’ I inquired. 

‘For waggin’ his jaw so imperent to white men.’ 

* He’s got no business over here,’ chimed in Spence; 
‘he has no right to come this side the river.’ 

* And you have no right to flog him, whether on this 
side or the other—no more than you have to flog me.’ 

‘Ho, ho! That might be done too,’ said Spence in a 
sneering tone, that set my blood in a boil. 

‘Not so easily, I cried, leaping from the old horse, 
and running forward upon the ground. 

My right arm was still sound. Apprehensive of an 
awkward affair, I had borrowed old Hickman’s pistol, 
and I held it in my hand. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ said I, taking my stand beside 
the captive, ‘go on with the flogging; but take my 
word for it, I shall send a bullet through the first who 
strikes!’ 

Though they were but boys, all three were armed 
with knife and pistol, as was the custom of the 
time. Of the three, Spence seemed most inclined to 
carry out his threat; but he and Williams saw that 
Ringgold, their leader, had already backed out, for the 
latter had something to lose, which his companions had 
not. Besides, he had other thoughts, as well as fears 
for his personal safety. 

The result was that all three, after remonstrating 
with me for my uncalled-for interference in a quarrel 
that did not concern me, made an angry and somewhat 
awkward exit from the scene. 


unpleasant situation. He uttered few words, but his 
looks amply expressed his gratitude. As he pressed 
my hand at parting, he said: 

‘Come to the other side to hunt whenever you 
please—no Indian will harm you—in the land of the 
red men you will be welcome.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
MAUMEE. 


An acquaintance thus acquired could not be lightly 
dropped. Should it end otherwise than in friendship ? 
This half-blood was a noble youth, the germ of a gentle- 
man. I resolved to accept his invitation, and visit 
him in his forest home. 

His mother’s cabin, he said, was on the other side of 
the lake, not far off. I should find it on the bank of 
a little stream that emptied into the main river, above 
where the latter expands itself. 

I felt a secret gratification as I listened to these 
directions. I knew the stream of which he was speak- 
ing; lately I had sailed up it in my skiff. It was 
upon its banks I had seen that fair vision—the wood- 
nymph whose beauty haunted my imagination. Was 
it Maiimee ? 

I longed to be satisfied. I waited only for the 
healing of my wound—till my arm should be strong 
enough for the oar. I chafed at the delay; but time 
passed, and I was well. 

I chose a beautiful morning for the promised visit, 
and was prepared to start forth. I had no companion 
—only my dogs and gun. . 

I had reached the skiff, and was about stepping in, 
when a voice accosted me; on turning, I beheld my 
sister. 

Poor little Virgine! she had lost somewhat of 
her habitual gaiety, and appeared much changed of 
late. She was not yet over the terrible fright—its 
consequences were apparent in her more thoughtful 
demeanour. 

‘Whither goest thou, Georgy ?’ she inquired as she 
came near. 

‘Must I tell, Virgine ?’ 

* Either that or take me with you.’ 

‘What! to the woods 

‘And why not? I long for a ramble in the woods. 
Wicked brother! you never indulge me.’ 

‘Why, sister, you never asked me before ?’ 

‘Even so, you might know that I desired it. Who 
would not wish to go wandering in the woods? Oh! 
I wish I were a wild bird, or a butterfly, or some other 
creature with wings; I should wander all over those 
beautiful woods, without asking you to guide me, 
selfish brother.’ 

‘ Any other day, Virgine, but, to-day’—— 

‘Why but? Why not this very day? Surely it is 
fine ?—it is lovely !’ 

‘The truth, then, sister—I am not exactly bound 
for the woods to-day.’ 

‘And whither bound? whither bound, Georgy ?— 
that’s what they say in ships.’ 

‘I am going to visit young Powell at his mother’s 
cabin. I promised him I should.’ 

‘Ha!’ exclaimed my sister, suddenly changing 
colour, and remaining for a moment in a reflective 
attitude. 

The name had recalled that horrid scene. I was 
sorry I had mentioned it. 

‘ Now, brother,’ continued she after a pause, ‘ there 
is nothing I more desire to see than an Indian cabin— 
you know I have never seen one. Good Georgy! 
good Georgy! pray take me along with you!’ 

There was an earnestness in the appeal I could not 
resist, though I would rather have gone alone. I had 


a secret that I would not have trusted even to my 


The young Indian was soon released from his 


fond sister. 


I had an indefinite feeling, besides, that 
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I ought not to take her with me, so far from home, 
into a part of the country with which I was so little 
acquainted. 

She appealed a second time. 

‘If mother will give her consent ’—— 

‘Nonsense, Georgy—mamma will not be angry. 
Why return to the house? You see I am prepared; I 
have my sun-bonnet. We can be back before we are 
missed—you ve told me it was not far.’ 

‘Step in, siss! Sit down in the stern, There— 
yo-ho! we are off!’ 

There was not much strength in the current, and 
half an hour's rowing brought the skiff to the mouth 
|of the creek. We entered it, and continued upward, 
It was a narrow stream, but sufficiently deep to float 
either skiff or canoe. The sun was hot, but his beams 
could not reach us; they were intercepted by the 
tupelo-trees that grew upon the banks—their leafy 
branches almost meeting across the water. 

Half a mile from the mouth of the creek, we 
approached a clearing. We saw fields under culti- 
vation. We noticed crops of maize, and sweet 
potatoes, with capsicums, melons, and calabashes. 
There was a dwelling-house of considerable size near 
the bank, surrounded by an enclosure, with smaller 
houses in the rear. It was a log structure—somewhat 
antique in its appearance, with a portico, the pillars of 
which exhibited a rude carving. There were slaves at 
work in the field—that is, there were black men, and 
some red men too—Indians ! 

It could not be the plantation of a white man— 
there were none on that side the river. Some wealthy 
Indian, we conjectured, who is the owner of land and 
slaves. We were not surprised at this—we knew 
there were many such. 

But where was tle cabin of our friend? He had 
told me it stood upon the bank of the stream not more 
than half a mile from its mouth. Had we passed 
without seeing it, or was it still higher up? 

* Shall we stop, and inquire, Virgine ?’ 

* Who is it standing in the porch?’ 

*Ha! your eyes are better than mine, siss—it is the 
young Indian himself. Surely he does not live there ? 
That is not a cabin. Perhaps he is ona visit? But 
see! he is coming this way.’ 

As I spoke, the Indian stepped out from the house, 
and walked rapidly towards us. In a few seconds, he 
stood upon the bank, and beckoned us to a landing. 
As when seen before, he was gaily dressed, with 
plumed ‘ toque’ upon his head, and garments richly 
embroidered. As he stood upon the bank above us, 
his fine form outlined against the sky, he presented 
the appearance of a miniature warrior. Though but a 
boy, he looked splendid and picturesque. I almost 
envied him his wild attire. 

My sister seemed to look on him with admiration, 
though I thought I could trace some terror in her 
glance. From the manner in which her colour came 
and went, I fancied that his presence recalled that 
scene, and again I regretted that she had accompanied 
me 


He appeared unembarrassed by our arrival. I have 
known it otherwise among whites; and those too 
making pretensions to haut ton. ‘This young Indian 
was as cool and collected as though he had been 
expecting us, which he was not. He could not have 
expected both. 

There was no show of coldness in our reception. As 
soon as we approached near enough, he caught the 
stem of the skiff, drew her close up to the landing, 
and with the politeness of an accomplished gentleman, 
assisted us to debark. 

*You are welcome,’ said he—‘ welcome!’ and then 
turning to Virginia with an inquiring look, he added: 

‘I hope the health of the sefiorita is quite restored. 
As for yours, sir, I need not inquire: that you have 


rowed your skiff so far against the current, is a proof 
you have got over your mishap.’ 

The word ‘ sefiorita’ betrayed a trace of the Spaniards 
—a remnant of those relations that had erewhile 
existed between the Seminole Indians and the Iberian 
race. Even in the costume of our new acquaintance 
could be observed objects of Andalusian origin—the 
silver cross hanging from his neck, the sash of scarlet- 
silk around his waist, and the Jong triangular blade 
that was sheathed behind it. The scene, too, had 
Spanish touches. There were exotic plants, the china 
orange, the splendid papaya, the capsicums (chilés) 
and love-apples (tomatoes); almost characteristics of 
the home of the Spanish colonist. The house itself 
exhibited traces of Castilian workmanship. The 
carving was not Indian. 

‘Is this your home?’ I inquired with a little 
embarrassment. 

He had bid us welcome, but I saw no cabin; I 
might be wrong. 

His answer set me at rest. It was his home—his 
mother’s house—his father was long since dead—there 
were but the three—his mother, his sister, himself. 

* And these ?’ I inquired, pointing to the labourers. 

‘Our slaves,’ he replied with a smile. ‘ You perceive 
we Indians are getting into the customs of civilisation.’ 

‘But these are not all negroes? There are red men ; 
are they slaves?’ 

‘Slaves like the others. I see you are astonished. 
They are not of our tribe: they are Yamassees. Our 
people conquered them long ago; and many of them 
still remain slaves.’ 

We had arrived at the house. His mother met us 
by the door—a woman of pure Indian race—who had 
evidently once possessed beauty. She was still agree- 
able to look upon—well dressed, though in Indian 
costume—maternal—intelligent. 

We entered—furniture—trophies of the chase—horse- 
accoutrements in the Spanish style—a guitar—ha! 
books! 

My sister and I were not a little surprised to find, | 
under an Indian roof, these symbols of civilisation. | 

‘Ah!’ cried the youth, as if suddenly recollecting | 
himself, ‘I am glad you are come. Your moccasins are 
finished. Where are they, mother? Where is she? 
Where is Maiimee ?’ 

He had given words to my thoughts—their very 
echo. 

*Who is Maiimee?’ whispered Virgine. 

* An Indian girl—his sister, I believe.’ 

*Yonder—she comes !’ 

A foot scarce a span in length; an ankle that, from 
the broidered flap of the moccasin, exhibits two lines | 
widely diverging upward; a waist of that pleasing 
flexure that sweeps abruptly inward and out again; a 
bosom whose prominence could be detected under the 
coarsest draping; a face of rich golden brown; skin 
diaphanous; cheeks coral red; lips of like hue; dark 
eyes and brows; long crescent lashes; hair of deepest 
black, in wantonness of profusion ! 

Fancy such a form—fancy it robed in all the pictur- 
esque finery that Indian ingenuity can devise—fancy 
it approaching you with a step that rivals the steed of 
Arabia, and you may fancy—no, you may not fancy 
Maiimee. 

My poor heart—it was she, my wood-nymph! 


* * 


I could have tarried long under the roof of that 
hospitable home ; but my sister seemed ill at ease—as 
if there came always recurring to her the memory of 
that unhappy adventure. 

We stayed but an hour; it seemed not half so long— | 
but short as was the time, it transformed me into a | 
man. As I rowed back home, I felt that my boy’s 


heart had been left behind me. 
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CHAPTER, XVI. 
THE ISLAND. 


I longed to revisit the Indian home; and was not 
slow to gratify my wish. ‘There was no restraint upon 
my actions. Neither father nor mother interfered 
with my daily wanderings: I came and went at will; 
and was rarely questioned as to the direction I had 
taken. Hunting was supposed to be the purpose of 
|my absence. My dogs and gun, which I always 
took with me, and the game I usually brought back, 
answered all curiosity. 

My hunting excursions were always in one direction 
—I need hardly have said so—always across the river. 
Again and again did the keel of my skiff cleave the 
waters of the creek—again and again, till I knewevery 
tree upon its banks. 

My acquaintance with young Powell soon ripened 
into a firm friendship. Almost daily were we together 
—either upon the lake or in the woods, companions in 
the chase; and many a deer and wild turkey did we 
slaughter in concert. The Indian boy was already 
a skilled hunter; and I learned many a secret of 
wood-craft in his company. 

I remember weil that hunting less delighted me 
than before. I preferred that hour when the chase 
was over, and I halted at the Indian house on my way 
home—when I drank the honey-sweetened conté out of 
the carved calabash—far sweeter from the hands out 
of which I received the cup—far sweeter from the 
smiles of her who gave it—Maiimee. 

For weeks—short weeks they seemed—I revelled in 
this young dream of love. Ah! it is true there is no 
joy in after-life that equals this. Glory and power 
are but gratifications—love alone is bliss—purest and 
sweetest in its virgin bloom. 

Often was Virginia my companion in these wild 
wood excursions. She had grown fond of the forest— 
she said so—and willingly went along. There were 
times when I should have preferred going alone; but 
I could not gainsay her. She had become attached to 
Maiimee. I did not wonder. 

Maiimee, too, liked my sister—not from any resem- 
blance in character between them. Physically, they 
were unlike as two young girls could well be. Virginia 
was all blonde and gold; Maiimee, damask and dark. 
Intellectually, they approached no nearer. The former 
was timid as the dove; the latter possessed a spirit bold 
as the falcon. Perhaps the contrast drew closer the 
ties of friendship that had sprung up between them. 
It is not an anomaly. 

Far more like an anomaly was my feeling in rela- 
tion to the two—I loved my sister for the very softness 
of her nature. I loved Maiimee for the opposite; but, 
true, these loves were very distinct in kind—unlike as 
the objects that called them forth. 

While young Powell and I hunted, our sisters stayed 
,at home. They strolled about the fields, the groves, 
the garden. ‘They played and sang and read, for 
Maiimee—despite her costume—was no savage. She 
had books, a guitar, or rather a bandolin—a Spanish 
relic—and had been instructed in both. So far as 
mental cultivation went, she was fit society even for 
the daughter of a proud Randolph. Young Powell, 
too, was as well, or better educated than myself. Their 
father had not neglected his duty. 

Neither Virginia nor I ever dreamed of an inequality. 
The association was by us desired and sought. We 
were both too young to know aught of caste. In our 
friendships we followed only the prompting of innocent 
nature; and it never occurred to us that we were 
going astray. 

The girls frequently accompanied us into the forest ; 
and to this we, the hunters, made no objection. We 
im not always go in quest of the wide-ranging 


stag. Squirrels and other small game were oftener the 
objects of our pursuit; and in following these we 
needed not to stray far from our delicate companions. 

As for Maiimee, she was a huntress—a bold eques- 
trian, and could have ridden in the ‘drive.’ As yet, 
my sister had scarcely been on horseback. 

I grew to like the squirrel-shooting best; my dogs 
were often left behind; and it became a rare thing 
for me to bring home venison. 

Our excursions were not confined to the woods. 

The water-fowl upon the lake, the ibises, egrets, and 

white cranes, were often the victims of our hunting 
our. 

In the lake, there was a beautiful island—not 
that which had been the scene of the tragedy, but 
one higher up—near the widening of the river. Its 
surface was of large extent, and rose to a summit in 
the centre, For the most part, it was clad with 
timber, nearly all evergreen—as the live-oak, 
magnolia, illicium, and wild orange—indigenous to 
Florida. There were zanthoxylon trees, with their 
conspicuous yellow blossoms; the perfumed flowering 
dogwood, and many sweet-scented plants and shrubs 
—the princely palm towering high over all, and 
forming, with its wide-spread umbels, a double canopy 
of verdure. 

The timber, though standing thickly, did not form a 
thicket. Here and there, the path was tangled with 
epiphytes or parasites—with enormous gnarled vines 
of the fox-grape—with bignonias—with china and 
sarsaparilla briers—with bromelias and sweet-scented 
orchids ; but the larger trees stood well apart; and at 
intervals there were openings—pretty glades, carpeted 
with grass, and enamelled with flowers. 

The fair island lay about half-way between the two 
homes; and often young Powell and I met upon it, 
and made it the scene of our sport. There were squir- 
rels among the trees, and turkeys—sometimes deer 
were found in the glades—and from its covered shores 
we could do execution among the water-fowl that 
sported upon the lake. 

Several times had we met on this neutral ground, 
and always accompanied by our sisters. Both delighted 
in the lovely spot. They used to ascend the slope, 
and seat themselves under the shade of some tall palms 
that grew on the summit; while we, the hunters, 
remained in the game-frequented ground below, 
causing the woods to ring with the reports of our 
rifles. Then it was our custom, when satiated with 
the sport, also to ascend the hill, and deliver up our 
spoils, particularly when we had been fortunate enough 
to procure some rare and richly plumed bird—an 
object of curiosity or admiration. 

For my part, whether successful or not, I always 
left off sooner than my companion. I was not so 
keen a hunter as he; I far more delighted to recline 
along the grass where the two maidens were seated: 
far sweeter than the sound of the rifle was it to listen 
to the tones of Maiimee’s voice; far fairer than the 
sight of game was it to gaze into the eyes of Maiimee. 

And beyond this, beyond listening and looking, my 
love had never gone. No love-words had ever passed 
between us; I even knew not whether I was beloved. 

My hours were not all blissful; the sky was not 
always of rose-colour. ‘The doubts that my youthful 
passion was returned were its clouds; and these often 
arose to trouble me. 

About this time, I became unhappy from another 
cause. I perceived, or fancied that Virginia took 
a deep interest in the brother of Maiimee, and that 
this was reciprocated. The thought gave me surprise 
and pain. Yet why I should have experienced either, 
I could not tell. I have said that my sister and I 
were too young to know ought of the prejudices of 
rank or caste; but this was not strictly true. I must 


have had some instinct, that in this free association 
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with our dark-skinned neighbours we were doing 
wrong, else how could it have made me unhappy? I 
fancied that Virginia shared this feeling with me. We 
were both ill at ease, and yet we were not confidants 
of each other. I dreaded to make known my thoughts 
even to my sister, and she no doubt felt a like 
reluctance to the disclosing of her secret. 

What would be the result of these young loves 
if left to themselves? Would they in due time 
die out? Would there arrive an hour of satiety and 
change? or, without interruption, would they become 
perpetual? Who knows what might be their fate, if 

rmitted to advance to perfect development. But it 
oe so—they are always interrupted. 

So were ours—the crisis came—and the sweet 
companionship in which we had been indulging was 
brought to a sudden close. We had never disclosed 
it to our father or mother, though we had used no 
craft to conceal it. We had not been questioned, else 
should we certainly have avowed it; for we had been 
taught strictly to regard truth. But no questions had 
been asked—no surprise had been expressed at our 
frequent absences. Mine, as a hunter, were but 
natural; the only wonderment was that Virginia had 
grown so fond of the forest, and so often borne me 
company; but this slight surprise on the part of my 
mother soon wore off, and we went freely forth, and as 
freely returned, without challenge of our motives, 

I have said that we used no art to conceal who were 
our associates in these wild wanderings. That again 
is not strictly true. Our very silence was craft. We 
must both have had some secret perception that we 
were acting wrongly—that our conduct would not 
meet the approval of our parents—else why should 
we have cared for concealment? 

It was destined that this repose should not be of 
long continuance. It ended abruptly — somewhat 
harshly. ‘ 

One day we were upon the island, all four as usual. 
The hunt was over, and Powell and I had rejoined 
our sisters upon the hill. We had stretched ourselves 
under the shade, and were indulging in trivial con- 
versation, but I far more in the mute language of 
love. My eyes rested upon the object of my thoughts, 
too happy that my glances were returned. I saw 
little besides: I did not notice that there was a 
similar exchange of ardent looks between the young 
Indian and my sister. At that moment I cared not; 
I was indifferent to everything but the smiles of 
Maiimee. 

There were those who did observe this exchange of 
glances, who saw all that was passing. Anxious eyes 
were bent upon the tableau formed by the four of us, 
and our words, looks, and gestures were noted. 

The dogs rose with a growl, and ran outward 
among the trees. The rustling of branches, and gar- 
ments shining through the foliage, warned us that 
there were people there. The dogs had ceased to give 
tongue, and were wagging their tails. They were 
friends, then, who were near. 

The leaves sheltered them no longer from our view: 
behold my father—my mother! 

Virginia and I were startled by their appearance. 
We felt some apprehension of evil—arising, no doubt, 
from our own convictions that we had not been acting 
aright. We observed that the brows of both were 
clouded. They appeared vexed and angry. 

My mother approached first. There was scorn upon 
her lips. She was proud of her ancestry, even more 
than the descendant of the Randolphs. 

‘What!’ exclaimed she—‘ what, my children? these 
your companions? Indians?’ 

Young Powell rose to his feet, but said nothing in 
reply. His looks betrayed what he felt; and that 
| he perfectly understood the slight. 
| With a haughty glance towards my father and 


mother, he beckoned to his sister to follow him, and | 
walked proudly away. | 

Virginia and I were alarmed and speechless. We 
dared not say adieu. 

We were hurried from the spot; and homeward | 
Virginia went with my father and mother. There were | 
others in the boat that had brought them to the island, | 
There were blacks who rowed; but I saw white men 
too. The Ringgolds—both father and son—were of | 
the party. 

I returned alone in the skiff. While crossing the | 
lake, I looked up. The canoe was just entering the 
creek. I could see that the faces of the half-blood and 
his sister were turned towards us. I was watched, and 
dared not wave an adieu, although there was a sad 
feeling upon my heart—a presentiment that we were | 
parting for long—perhaps for ever! | 

Alas! the presentiment proved a just one. In three | 
days from that time I was on my way to the far north, 
where I was entered as a cadet in the military | 
academy of West Point. My sister, too, was sent to 
one of those seminaries, in which the cities of the 
Puritan people abound. It was long, long before 
either of us again set eyes upon the flowery land. 


THE SUPER-MARINE TELEGRAPH. 


Peorte on shore have been so much taken up with | 
their newly acquired faculty of flashing their thoughts 
from one to another over land and under sea, that few 
of them have been thinking how it is in respect to 
communication between floating communities on the | 
sea’s surface. But those who watch over our shipping | 
interests have not lost sight of this important matter ; | 
and although no such grand step has been made as 
when the electric telegraph superseded the old sema-_ 
phore by land, yet such an improvement has been 
introduced within the last few years into the system | 
of super-marine telegraphing, if we may be allowed to 
coin a word, as almost amounts to a revolution. 

Sea-signals, as everybody is aware, are made by flags 
of various shapes and colours. They are comparatively | 
of modern date, and nething like a general code of 
signals was in use even in the royal navy until about 
the close of the last century. Sir Home Popham, in 
the year 1803, introduced into the navy a form of 
telegraph, which has been the foundation of all 
subsequent ones. 

It was founded on the numeral principle, having a 
distinct flag to represent each of the ten figures, 
0, 1, 2...9; so that by combinations of these flags, 
any number up to 9999 could be expressed. The 
letters of the alphabet, together with the words and 
sentences most in use in naval communications, were 
then arranged alphabetically in a signal-book, and 
each letter, word, and sentence had a special number 
appropriated to it. It was by this telegraph that 
Nelson addressed to his fleet at Trafalgar the well- | 
known words: | 

253 269 863 261 471 958 220 370 4 2119 24 
England expects that every man will do his d u t y 

The inconvenience and limited scope of the numer- | 
ical method led to its abandonment in the British 
navy in 1839, and the substitution of the twenty-six | 
letters of the alphabet. Those of our readers unac- 
quainted with what mathematicians call ‘the doctrine 
of permutations,’ will hardly be prepared for the state- | 
ment, that with twenty-six representing the 
letters of the alphabet, it is possible to make upwards 
of 16,000 distinct signals without displaying more 
than three flags at one hoist. 

The merchant service, beyond an established signal 
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| for need of a pilot and one or two other points, had no 
| system of signals till 1817, when Captain Marryat, 
|R.N., published the code still known by his name. 
| This system came into extensive use in Britain, and, 
| with modifications, was adopted in France, the United 


a) States, and other countries. It differs little from the 


code of Sir Home Popham, operating by means of 
flags representing figures; and the perplexities and 
difficulties attending its use increased with increasing 
commerce, and were more and more felt as other 
means of communication advanced towards perfection. 
Accordingly, in 1855, the Board of Trade appointed a 
committee of officers and gentlemen connected with 
the royal and mercantile marine ‘to inquire into and 
report upon the subject of a code of signals to be used 
at sea.’ 


One essential step had already been taken, without 
which no radical reform would have been possible. 
Perhaps the most frequent subject of communication 
at sea is the name of the vessel. Now we all know 
how little it does in individualising a man to tell us 
that his name is John Smith; and the case is much 
the same with ships. ‘Thus there are endless Marys 
in the marine of Great Britain, and sometimes several 
belonging to the same port. ‘In order to identify a 
ship, so as to distinguish her from others of the same 
name, it was therefore necessary to make known not 
only her name, but her port of registry, and number, 
and year of registry. Again, it often happened that 
ships, when sold, changed their port of registry, 
obtained a new number, and even a new name, in their 
new port, and so their characters were altogether 
changed. Thus to individualise a vessel required 
repeated hoists of a variety of signals; and the opera- 
tion, being tedious and troublesome, was often omitted 
when the communication would have been desirable. 
This evil was effectually remedied by the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854, which provides that every 
registered British vessel shall have a distinct number, 
in addition to her local number in a particular port. 
This ‘official number’ is permanently marked on the 
vessel’s mainbeam, and remains invariable through all 
changes of port or ownership; and in the Mercantile 
Navy List, now published by authority annually, and 
with monthly supplements, the official numbers are 
placed in order against the vessels to which they belong. 
If such an official number, then, is signaled by symbols 
agreed upon, whoever has a copy of the shipping list 
can know, without a risk of mistake, what ship is 
meant. 

This preliminary matter being settled, the committee 
above named resolved to reject the numeral system 
of signals, and have recourse to letters. In the code 
of signals contrived by them, eighteen flags are used, 
all readily distinguishable from one another by means 
of shape and colour, and each flag is made to represent 
one of the eighteen consonants of the English alphabet. 
The letters, be it remembered, are not used as /etters 
to represent sounds, but as signs, to which arbitrary 
meanings are affixed. Let us see now how many 
distinct signals can be made with these eighteen 

gs. To begin with signals of two flags, single signs 
not being reckoned. The pair of flags, B and C, will 
form two signals, meaning one thing when B is upper- 
most, and another when C is uppermost; the same 
is the case with the pair B and D; and thus by ringing 
the changes on all the possible pairs, any one that will 
take the pains to try will find that no fewer than 206 
permutations or distinct signals can be formed. In like 
manner, by hoisting three flags at a time, we get 4896 
different permutations ; and with hoists of four flags at 
a time, the permutations amount to 73,440. If it were 
convenient to use five flags at once, as many as 
1,028,160 would be got; but as it is practically found 
essential that a signal be made at one hoist, with the 
flags all in a row, one above another, the employment 


of more than four flags for one signal is liable to 
serious objections, and the necessity of this in the 
numeral systems was one of their chief faults. 
Confining the grouping of the flags or the letters they 
symbolise, then, to hoists of two, three, and four, the 
total number of distinct signals afforded is 78,642. 

A large proportion of these signals requires to be 
appropriated to telegraphing the official numbers of 
the ships composing the mercantile navy of Great 
Britain. The present number of registered vessels is 
about 35,000, and to provide for increase, and for the 
numbers vacant between their lapse, owing to the loss 
or condemnation of the ship, and their appropriation 
to new vessels, a range of 50,000 numbers must be 
provided, each with its own signal. These signals for 
numbers are all composed of four signs; and they 
have a distinctive character given them by being so 
contrived that the uppermost symbol in the hoist is 
always a square flag. In the Mercantile Navy List, 
containing the name and official number of every 
registered ship, there is joined with the official number 
its appropriated signal of four letters, corresponding 
with four flags, the numbers being arranged successively, 
and the single letters alphabetically, so that either the 
number or the letters signifying it are readily found. 
In this way, ‘if the whole mercantile navy of Great 
Britain were at anchor together, and every vessel 
making her number at the same time, each one might 
be individualised by the four distinguishing flags 
composing her special signal.’ 

After providing for signaling the numbers of vessels, 
the system leaves upwards of 20,000 distinct signals for 
general subjects. In the ‘Commercial Code of Signals 
for the Use of All Nations,’ drawn up by the committee 
already spoken of, and published by authority of the 
Board of Trade, these subjects are classified, and each 
word or sentence has its appropriate symbol or group 
of letters prefixed. The ingenious arrangements by 
which simplicity in the act of signaling and ease of 
reference and interpretation are secured, could not 
be made intelligible unless the reader had the book 
in his hand. But one feature of the system deserves 
special notice—namely, that it is calculated to be 
international. The letters corresponding to the flags, 
not being used to spell words, but to signify things, 
their meaning is the same whether displayed from an 
English or from a French ship; in the French signal- 
book, the meaning of the symbols would of course be 
expressed in French. This is a real step towards a 
universal language; and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that before long the system will be in general use 
all over the world. The commercial code has been 
strongly recommended by the committee of Lloyd’s, 
and by the ship-owners’ associations of London and 
Liverpool ; and active means are being taken to provide 
vessels with the necessary signals and books, and to 
secure its speedy and general adoption. It appears that 
the flags used in Marryat’s code can, with the addition 
of four new ones, be applied to the commercial code, 
and that in the present state, captains of ships may, 
without much difficulty, avail themselves of either, as 
necessity requires.* It ought also to be mentioned, 
that a book of tables has been published, called the 
Companion to the Commercial Code of Signals, and hence- 
forth to form part of the library of every ship-captain ; 
by means of which, one ship may communicate to 
another, in one signal of three flags, the latitude or 
longitude, a matter often of vital moment. Who will 
say now that mariners have not their telegraph, as 
well as landsmen? 


* See Sea-signals Assimilated (Charles Wilson, London) : a tract, 
price 1s., containing a full account of the whole subject. It is 
drawn up, we presume, under the auspices of Mr J, H. Brown, 
Registrar-general of Seamen, who has been a prime mover in this 
and other recent measures for the improvement of our mercantile 
marine. 
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VICTORIA BRIDGE AT MONTREAL. 


Imaaive a bridge seven times and a half longer than 
Waterloo Bridge, or not a great deal less (176 feet) than 
two miles; imagine the span between the central piers to 
be 330 feet wide, and the other spans—twenty-four of 
them—242 feet; imagine this bridge to be a tube, like the 
one over the Menai Strait; and you will have a general 
idea of a work now actually in progress—the Victoria 
Bridge at Montreal. But the idea will be a very vague 
one; and to bring it more into shape, you must imagine 
that the river spanned by the monster tube runs fre- 
quently at the rate of ten miles an hour, and that it 
brings down the ice of 2000 miles of lakes and upper 
rivers with numerous tributaries, and piles it at Mon- 
treal to the height of thirty—forty—fifty feet. You will 
now obtain a notion of the necessary thickness and solidity 
of the work, and be able to suppose piers or supports, 
containing some 6000, and some 8000 tons of masonry. 
The whole weight of masonry in the bridge, when com- 
pleted, will be about 220,000 tons, and the bulk three 
million cubic feet. The faces of the piers looking towards 
the current, terminate in a sharp-pointcd edge, while the 
sides present to the avalanches of ice only smooth, bevelled- 
off surfaces. The stone is a dense blue limestone; 
*searcely a block of which, says the Canadian News, from 
which we obtain these particulars, ‘is less than seven tons 
weight, and many of those exposed to the force of the 
breaking-up ice weigh fully ten tons. The blocks are 
bound together, not only by the use of the best water- 
cement, but each stone is clamped to its neighbours in 
several places by massive iron rivets, bored several inches 
into each block, and the interstices between the rivet and 
the block are made one solid mass by means of molten 
lead.’ The tubes will be from nineteen feet high to twenty- 
two and a half feet in the centre, and their uniform width will 
be sixteen feet, the rail-track being five feet six inches, 
the national railway-gauge of Canada. The total weight of 
iron in the tube will be 10,400 tons. The bridge, it is cal- 
culated, will cost altogether about L.1,250,000. Mr Robert 
Stephenson and Mr M. A. Ross are the architects of this 
great work, and Messrs Peto, Brassey, and Betts the 
contractors. ‘ There can be no doubt,’ says the Canadian 
News, ‘that without the Victoria Bridge, the large and 
comprehensive traffic-system involved in the construction 
of the Grand Trunk Railway could only be partially, and, by 
comparison, ineffectually carried out at a very great cost. 
Montreal is the terminal point of the ocean-navigation, 
and is connected with the Lower St Lawrence and the 
ocean on one side, and with the great Canadian and 
American lakes—extending 2000 miles into the heart of 
the continent—on the other. It is also the centre from 
which lines of railway now radiate to Portland, Boston, 
and New York, and to which lines will converge from the 
Ottawa and the other rich, though as yet only partially 
developed districts of Canada,’ 


A RICHMOND DINNER THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


We find, in the Lansdowne manuscripts, that about 
Christmas 1509, certain officials of the court of King 
Henry VIII. dined together at the village of Shene, now 
called Richmond; and that at the end of the entertainment, 
my host of the Star and Garter, with many salutations, 
handed to them the following bill: For brede, 12d.; ale, 
3s, 4d.; wyne, 10d.; two leynes moton, 8d.; maribones, 
6d.; powdred beef, 5d. ; two capons, 2s.; two geese, 14d. ; 
five conyes, 15d.; one legge moton, 5 Ib. weight, 4d.; six 
plovers, 18d.; six pegions, 5d.; two dozen larkes, 12d.; 
salt and sauce, 6d.; buter and eggs, 10d.; wardens and 
quynces, 12d.; herbes, 1d.; spices, 2s. 4d.; floure, 4d. ; 
whight cuppes and cruses, 6d.: which, summed up, 
gives exactly L.1 sterling as the total expenses of this 
aldermanic feast. Many a party, gentle and simple, has 
since that time dined at the Star and Garter, but none 
ever got so many substantial things for their twenty 
shillings as the subjects of young King Henry VIIL.—The 
Statesman. 


A LAY OF LUCKNOW. 


As.rep !—amid the awful thunder 
That speaks of coming doom, 

While swarming hosts of fiendish foes 
Round Lucknow’s fortress loom, 

Worn out by toil and suffering— 
Death closing darkly round— 

The daughters of the island-race 
Lay on the hard, cold ground. 


The Englishwoman’s troubled rest 
Is broken fitfully ; 

But hushed in motionless repose, 
The head upon her knee, 

A Scottish woman pillowed there, 
Dreams of the far-off home, 

Where her old father from the plough 
At eventide will come, 


What sudden sound ’mid that wild roar 
The charméd vision breaks, 

As springing from her kindly couch, 
The Highland woman wakes ? 

The Scottish ear—the Scottish heart 
*Mid that stern din of war, 

Hears the shrill Highland bagpipe speak— 
The slogan sound afar ! 


* We're saved! I hear Macgregor’s peal, 
Aye foremost in the fray— 

Oh, Highland hearts and hands are true ; 
We’re saved this blessed day !’ 

She stands amid the hero band 
Who wage the hopeless strife, 

The harbinger of coming aid, 
Of rescued love and life. 


They listen !—But that distant sound 
Reaches no Saxon ear; 

For them no Highland pibroch tells 
That Scotland’s aid is near, 

Again the voice of war sends forth 
Defiance stern and high; 

Despairing, though undaunted still, 
Are England's chivalry. 


Once more that ery : ‘The Campbells come! 
We’re saved !’—They pause again. 

O blessed Heaven! she speaketh sooth ! 
They hear the bagpipe’s strain. 

High ’mid the roar of deadly strife 
The Highland music swells; 

And of the God-sent aid, at hand, 
The mountain slogan tells. 


Down—as one man the leaguered force 
Fall lowly on their knees, 

And tears, and prayers, and bursting sighs 
Float on the eastern breeze. 

Full—fuller—swells the changing strain, 
Borne through the rending line 

Of conquered foes— They hear it now! 
The sound of ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ 


Oh! blessed be His holy name 
Who, in our direst need, 

Can thus, through swarthy myriads, 
Our faithful comrades lead. 

Yet even with the memory 
Of mercy ali divine, 

Will come a ling’ring echo, too, 
Of Scotland’s ‘Auld Lang Syne.’ 
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